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The Training School Bulletin 


JAPANESE PSYCHOLOGIST 
VISITS THE TRAINING SCHOOL 





Because of the extreme scarcity of special educational facilities 
in Japan, there has been a growing clamor from the parents of retard- 
ed children for the establishment of appropriate facilities in that 
country. While it would have been proper for the government to es- 
tablish such institutions, the troubled post-war economic situation in 
Japan has made this impossible. It has, therefore, been necessary to 
develop the project privately. In this light, the Asahide School was 
established through the cooperation of parents, teachers, psychologists 
and physicians in April, 1950. A building for the school was donated 
by a supporter of the undertaking. 

In a reprint entitled “Summary of the Special Kindergarten 
Project of the Aiiku Institute for Maternal and Child Welfare,” an 
earlier development is reported to have taken place in 1937. At this 
time a special room for the training of exceptional children under 
eight years of age was set aside in the Aiiku Institute. The principal 
interest of the institute has been in the care of exceptional children. 
However, with the outbreak of World War II, this work in Japan be- 
came increasingly difficult and the experimental room was closed in 
1943. But because of the desire of parents for the resumption of the 
training of their retarded children, the experimental room was reopen- 
ed in 1949 despite economic stress. 

Since that time, the level of general education in Japan has also 
been improved through the guidance of the Occupational Forces. The 
Japanese school system has been rehabilitated and modern methods of 
education have become more prevalent. The problems of children 
who have trouble in school because of retardation have been brought 
to public attention by teachers and parents who feel that there exists 
in Japan a real need for special education facilities. 

Against this background, recent developments in this field in 
Japan have included the formation of a group of fifteen specialists 
who will observe special education facilities for three groups. These 
included the blind, the deaf and the mentally retarded. 
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Dr. Daisaku Sotobayashi, who arrived in San Francisco October 
14, was elected by the Japanese Association of Psychology as a repre- 
sentative to this commission. Sponsored by the Office of Education, 
Federal. Security Agency, he is visiting the United States under the 
Cultural Exchange program administered by the United States Army. 
He will remain in the United States until January 10, when he will re- 
turn to Japan to report on his observations of the special problems in 
the education of the mentally deficient. 


Dr. Sotobayashi, Professor of Psychology at the City University 
of Yokohama, visited The Training School for three days during his 
tour of the United States. He arrived at The School on November 1 
after touring the Special Education classes in the Newark Public 
School system and four New Jersey State Institutions for the mentally 
deficient. Other points of observation included in Dr. Sotobayashi’s 
tour of the United States are: The Institute of Human Relations at 
Yale University; the Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental De- 
velopment, New York City Public Schools; and several others. From 
The Training School he traveled to New York where he observed the 
Special Education classes in the New York Public School system. 


While at The Training School, Dr. Sotobayashi observed the en- 
tire program at the School. This included the school and an assem- 
bly program at Garrison Hall in which the entire school group partic- 
ipated, cottage life, the farms, Menantico Colony, and the function- 
ing of the laboratory. At the laboratory he sat in on case conferences, 
on a discussion of the research program being formulated at The 
Training School, and discussed with laboratory staff members the cur- 
rent trends in psychology in both the United States and in Japan. 

Dr. Sotobayashi pointed out that in America the program for the 
care of the exceptional child is extremely well advanced and especial- 
ly so in comparison to the educational care of such children in his 
own country. He added that the American culture, with its high de- 
gree of mechanical invention, is reflected in institutions like The 
Training School, where the children help in the operation of a modern 
laundry and highly efficient farms. 

By way of contrast, Japan is not so highly developed. The cul- 
tural forces are seen in the educational system where the emphasis is 
academic and where considerably less stress is placed on vocational 
subjects. In a sense, he said, this means different stresses for the 
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mentally deficient in Japan. The mental deficient in Japan must 
still go to school, of course, but being unable to grasp the concepts of 
his particular class, he is unable to keep up with the other children 
and is regarded in a protective fashion as a “guest” until he reaches 
the age of 16, the age ceiling for enforced education in Japan. 

An interesting additional point brought out by Dr. Sotobayashi 
is that because of the different cultural stresses existing in both Amer- 
ica and Japan, the problem of mental deficiency is probably more 
acute in the United States. He pointed out that life in Japan in many 
instances is rather primitive and because of this many mental defec- 
tives have less trouble finding a place in the social-economic structure 
of that country. In America there are what he termed “so many ma- 
chines” that it is understandable to him why Americans have been 
aware of the problem of mental deficiency for many years. Despite 
this factor, he said, the problem of mental deficiency in Japan is 
recognized as important even though the defective can live in society 


with less training. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY — 1950 


Nineteen hundred and fifty, as the mark of the half-century, 





seems to be the time for reminiscing. There are a lot of happy times 
in the 62-year history of the Training School about which to rem- 
inisce. But the happiest, most important event of each of the 62 years 
has always been Christmas. Therefore, as a half-century celebration, 
we are reprinting Christmas articles which have appeared in The 
Training School Bulletin through the years. Some of the following 
are republished in full, others are excerpts. Each bears the original 
date of publication, but any one of them might be written about 
Christmas, 1950. 


Christmas never changes much at the School. It is much the 
same as in the days of “’Fessor” Johnstone. It may be difficult for 
those who know little about our Christmas Spirit to realize how much 
joy comes from doing the same things year after year. Many of our 
children have gathered laurel rope, some have made Christmas 
wreaths, and others have brought in the tall, fat Christmas trees for 


many years—but their joy only increases with each year. 


As Dr. Jacob said in his Christmas message in 1947, “Somehow 
Christmas at Vineland becomes the embodiment of all the fun, all the 
spirit, all the long effort and painstaking care of the whole year. 
Voices which have been pleasant become gay, eyes which have been 
happy become excited, actions which have been lively become highly 
purposeful. The air is charged with the good will of the season, and 
everyone, children and staff, feels that here we have come to the ac- 
tive expression of true ‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men’ ”. 


This Christmas Issue is designed to give an over-all picture of 
this “Spirit of Vineland.” 


LADY 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE VILLAGE OF HAPPINESS 
1934, 


Christmas is, of course, the big event of the year. Nobody has 
any doubt of the reality of Santa Claus. He has visited the Village 
in person every year. Every child and every grown-up sees him and 
that settles the matter. Everybody is in the assembly hall on Christ. 
mas Eve. “On tip-toe” doesn’t express it. Everybody is higher than 
that with the delicious thrill of expectation. It is seven-thirty. Santa 
Claus is due. No sound of bells. Somebody—the Director himself— 
opens a window. He leans so far out that there are shouts of concern 
lest he break his neck so somebody has to hold his feet while he listens 
for the bells. Everybody is suddenly silent. Nothing. He slides 
back into the hall, turns a disappointed face to the sea of anxious 
ones. Fearful of some catastrophe they almost whisper, “Did’ja hear 
him?” “Is he comin’?” and he sadly shakes his head. The demand 
growing louder and louder, “Telephone him, telephone him.” Some 
far-seeing soul has put up a telephone near the stage where the cur- 
tain is down. An old phone, but a good one, for the Director winds 
the crank and the bell rings. He puts the receiver to his ear and 
waits. Central is asleep. Will she never waken? Such suspense. 
Then, “Hello, give me the North Pole.” Another wait. The suspense © 
is terrific. Finally, “Hello, is this the North Pole? Who’s talking? 
Mrs. Santa Claus? Oh, this is the Training School. Where’s 
Santy? He was to be here at seven-thirty, and it’s now seven-forty.” 
Another awful wait. Then, “He went to the Colony first? Must have 
spent too much time there?” Groans of disapproval interrupted by 
“On his way here now? Ought to be here in a minute of two? Thank 
you. Goodbye.” Groans changed to cheers as the Director again 
opened the window. There was instant silence. Came the faint 
tinkle of bells which grew louder. Suddenly a loud “Whoa.” A 
back stage door slammed. The big curtain went up. The huge 
Christmas tree, decorated and ablaze with colored lights, was sur- 
rounded by great piles of boxes and packages. Then such a shout as 
Santa himself strode onto the stage almost staggering under his pack. 
Those five hundred children and grown-ups knew that in the pack 
there was something special for each of them. Santa wasted no time 
in getting about his business even while he told them how glad he was 
to come again to The Village of Happiness because nowhere else did 
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he get such a hearty welcome. While he worked and talked he still 
had time to shake hands with some of the older children who, pre- 
suming on old acquaintance, had crowded onto the stage; but 
white-haired Tim, who had welcomed him for nearly forty years and 
still believed—little fragile, faithful Tim, was lifted from his feet in 
a great bear-hug of those mighty arms. Believe in Santa Claus? 
Here was proof, absolute, of his reality, not only to Tim but to all 
who witnessed that Christmas Eve party. Skeptics are converted at 
The Village of Happiness. They can’t help it. 





Precise and thorough workmanship is fostered in the Santa Claus Club. To 
make a doll house is not enough, this boy explains. When it is a Christmas 
present, it requires miniature wreaths and a tiny Christmas tree to decorate it. 


CHRISTMAS STORE 
1928 


The store is gay with lattice of red paper overhead and all the 
variety of a gift shop on the counter, but the shoppers are very 
serious. There is mother and father to select for, and perhaps little 
brother and sister. Will there be enough money to buy something 
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for them all? The lady behind the counter thinks there is. Here js 
a little purse for mother that you made yourself, ten cents; and a 
handkerchief for daddy, ten cents; a dear little owl bookmark for 
sister, six cents; and little brother will have to have a pretty card. 
three cents. There, it is all done, all four presents for twenty-nine 
cents, and another knotty Christmas finance problem is solved. 


But it is not all so simple. The big girls, like their sisters shop- 
ping elewhere, are often hard to please. Early Friday afternoon they 
arrive and in alphabetical order they are waited on; no shoving here. 
The clerk writes down the name of each person to be remembered and 
consults the credit card as to how much money there is “in Store” 
with which to buy. Then comes deep thought. Perhaps the blue vase 
is better than the green one. Or no, the pink one is pretty. Well 
after all, perhaps the blue one is best! Mary’s mental age is less 
than seven, but her shopping habits are remarkably grown up. She 
finally decides on no vase at all but garters instead. 


Over in a corner a group who have finished their purchases are 
discussing them while they wait. “I’ve bought my mother handker- 
chiefs,” says Sara, “She always uses them.” 


“I’m sending this bag to my mother because I made it myself,” 
Margaret announces. “And see that bag over there. I made that, too, 
and it costs three dollars.”” Unconquerable pride at the high price of 
her article shines from Margaret’s face. 

Most popular of gifts, after the inevitable ties and handkerchiefs, 
are the fancy garters. Colored beads are best sellers, too. Fanny 
has bought a small silk handkerchief, hand-decorated. “Wonder if 
it will wash,” says Mary. “Oh well, they’re really just for show,” 
declares Fanny, not to be discouraged. 

Maud joins the group with a large bag full. “I could shop all 
afternoon,” she sighs, “but when I get home, I often want to keep the 
things myself. And I always change my mind about who I'll give them 
to. My—but it does make the money fly! There is three dollars gone 
—whiff!” Maud’s comment seems the last word on Christmas 
shopping. 

On Saturday come the boys and, like men everywhere, they look 
a little dazed in this gift shop atmosphere. Three kewpie dolls on 
the desk top cause much giggling. Most of them are quite willing to 
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depend on feminine help in their selections, yet are quite decided 
opinions at that. Vases full of artificial flowers satisfy the more es- 
thetic tastes, and aprons are popular with the practical. Beads and 
garters make no appeal to the masculine. 

Lack of language is no obstacle. No one can understand old 
Ben, though he talks volubly. He is gray haired and solemn looking, 
but when he cannot make it understood whether he wants to buy a 
present for a boy or a girl, he rolls his eyes to heaven and kisses his 
fingers in true French fashion. There is no further difficulty. 

One after another the brown paper bags are filled. The clerks 
enjoy it no less than the buyers. Here are true tests of ingenuity, and 
the climax of the afternoon is reached when one boy goes happily 
away, having purchased seventeen presents for five dollars and ninety- 
eight cents. 

So Vineland Christmas shopping is done early, and when the 
great day arrives, there will be no worries to distract from that yearly 
breath-taking miracle of the arrival of Santa Claus. 


SY aN wa 
1931 

The Christmas Store in all its glory on the very first day after 
Thanksgiving is really the beginning of the enchantment. Rows upon 
rows of gifts can be selected by the children and sent home to fam- 
ilies and friends. Many of the glittering things have been made in 
school—toys, wcolen bags and scarfs, funny little dollies and animals 
made of inner tubes and others made of wash cloths and _ stockings. 
Then the dollies dressed by the girls, and the charming linens made 
by their skillful hands into things of beauty. Baskets and trays, fas- 
cinating things out of oil cloth in resplendent colors are spread out on 
the shelves and counters for the delighted and confused eyes of the 
children. 

They must select what their treasuries can afford, treasuries made 
up in many cases only of the store credits, earned by good “O. K. 
Slips” sometimes saved for a year. You, my readers, with well-filled 
purses, who tackle your Christmas shopping at John Wanamaker’s, 
cannot by any magic so infuse your very souls into your gifts as these 
children do. Many of them come to the Christmas Store after a year 
of planning and saving, their good conduct being their only purchas- 
ing power. 
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CHRISTMAS PLAY 
1931 

School is alive with Christmas Play plans and enthusiasm. Cos. 
tumes are being fitted and roles becoming more realistic as the eff- 
ciency of the players increases, only after the maze of infinite repeti- 
tions and rehearsals. Dancers and those who will drill, find that 
their music has complete possession of their feet and so they skip 
about their work. Snatches of the new songs come humming from 
the throats of the “Cast” teasing us all to ask questions, which they 
will mysteriously refuse to answer. their manner growing more super- 
ior every day. There is our Joe who says, “Gee! I’ve come down in 
the world, I have. Last year a King I was—this year I’m a frog.” 


Z ——— 
4 


1928 

The giving of a Christmas Play is a big piece of work. It is a 
difficult, almost impossible, task to train ninety or one hundred little 
children so that at the end of five or six weeks they are able to pro- 
duce a play interesting to grown-ups and worthy of a place in the 
Christmas festivities. Without the Spirit of Christmas in our hearts, 
it would be impossible to do it in a way which makes it a joyful event 
for the children. 

Possibly you do not realize how much it can add to a child’s im- 
portance and happiness to be recognized as a great personage—a King 
or a Queen, or even an animal rather than just being called Charlie or 
Walter or Helen. and if you wish to add your bit to the happiness of 
our children, just ask them what they are doing in the play and you 
will be rewarded by a prompt answer and a smile. 

During December, regular school work is looked upon as of 
secondary importance to the play and our teachers are assigned to the 
different tasks involved—one of which is the caring for larger classes 
of children. 

One afternoon the “Gnome” and “Fairy” class had been very 
dificult for the teacher in charge to manage and to impress these 
children with the idea that they must be good for their teachers, other- 
wise they would not be able to take part in the play, I had a very ser- 
ious talk with them and ended by telling them that because of their 
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bad conduct. they would not be able to come to the rehearsal that eve- 
ning. Before I could finish, several began to cry. The next day so 
far as it is possible for little boys to be obedient and helpful, these 
twenty-four little Gnomes and Fairies put forth their best efforts and 
were rewarded when their names were called for the following eve- 
ning’s rehearsal. 





The Santa Claus Workshop is always a busy place. One of the boys’ clubs 
hag been designated “The Santa Claus Club” and devotes its meeting time to re- 
pairing and repainting old toys as well as making new ones. 


The Costume Room is another busy place, for what would a play 
be without its costumes? A white rabbit in a school boy’s suit and 
shoes, or a Queen without a train and coiffure would surely be out of 
place, so fingers fly and brains grow weary trying to make something 
out of a very little. At this time fifty costumes are finished, and by 
Christmas a costume for every performer will be completed and hang- 
ing in readiness for the great event. 
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SANTA CLAUS WORKSHOP 
1934. 

We understand that there has been some little discussion in the 
world at large about the existence of Santa Claus. That is one ques- 
tion, however, which does not concern us at The Training School. We 
know Santa Claus personally. He comes every Christmas Eve, and 
there’s nothing at all wraith-like about him. And for another thing, 
here, within these very gates, is one of his workshops and a whole 
staff of his helpers. 

It has been said that Santa Claus’ principal workshop is located 
at the North Pole, deep in a Christmas Tree forest in the Rock Candy 
Mountains. Here, under the supervision of the kindly old saint him- 
self, the elves manufacture the precious freight that is carried to the 
world on Christmas Eve. But it is manifestly impossible even for 
that great headquarters to produce everything that is necessary and 
Santa Claus has minor workshops in many places. Wherever there is 
sufficient loving kindness, there is sure to be, sooner or later, a work- 
shop of Santa Claus, however small. And before you deny that, even 
to yourself, think about it a little while. 

At the Training School it began with Christmas Store. Christmas 
Store, you remember, originated years ago, when the mother of one 
small boy wrote him that the family was “up against it” and would be 
unable to send him his usual Christmas box. This was a very sad 
state of affairs indeed, but one that was beautifully solved. The little 
boy got a Christmas box anyway, for no child must be forgotten then. 
3ut more than that, a box of good and useful things was made up for 
him to send home. From that beginning the tide of packages flowing 
out of The Training School at Christmas has steadily increased until 
Christmas Store, where our children may buy these things to send 
home, has become one of the greatest occasions of the year. 

Of course there have always been available at Christmas Store a 
number of things made by our children. But in previous years these 
were never sufficient to supply the ever-increasing demand. They were 
always supplemented in large measure by gifts purchased from near- 
by merchants. Christmas Store, as it grew, was almost in danger of 
becoming a sort of branch distributor for the busy marts outside, ra- 
ther than truly representative of the children themselves. Something, 
it seemed, should be done about it. And this year it was. 
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This year, as the time for Christmas Store approached, no buy- 
ers went out to the big stores. They had decided to try an experiment 
—to see whether the children of The Training School could not supply 
their own Christmas Store. “This,” they reasoned, “has grown to be 
a village in itself—the Village of Happiness. Nearly every child- 
citizen is able to make or produce something of which he is proud. 
This year we will give them a chance to show what they really can do.” 


That was when the machinery of Santa Claus’ workshop really 
began to hum at The Training School. Everybody began to cast a 
speculative eye over his accomplishments. Everybody began to brim 
over with ideas and suggestions. And everybody fell to work with a 
will. They called for wood, and fashioned it into footstools and tables, 
napkin rings, buckles, book ends, magazine racks, door stops, bird 
houses and toys. Bright wool went through the busy looms and 
emerged as warm scarfs, soft rugs, vivid runners and bags. Nimble 
fingers produced pretty aprons, beautifully embroidered linens, dain- 
ty pillows and sewing bags. Even baby fingers with careful crooked 
stitches made fat stuffed stocking dolls and created Mickey and Minnie 
Mouse and the Three Little Pigs and other equally soft and lovable 
toys. Reeds and raffia went into pretty baskets and trays and covered 
little boxes and sewing kits, and from the broom shop came fine whisk 
brooms to hang in special holders. There were woven wool cases and 
calendars; calendars, too, from the print shop where linoleum blocks 
were set for Christmas cards and orders were taken for stationery. 
There were plum, pincushions and shiny black oilcloth animals that 
promised to float. And through it all there were occasional fragrant 
whiffs from the kitchen where the domestic science classes, white- 
uniformed, were turning out luscious fruit cakes, jolly Christmas 
cookies, clear jellies and marmalades, while in the barns, big boys 
packed boxes of ruddy apples and made gay wreaths of holly to add 
to the colorful display. 

For a month before Christmas at The Training School Santa 
Claus’ helpers are busy at Christmas House. There is a great differ- 
ence between Christmas House and Christmas Store; for while the 
store is concerned with those things which shall be sent away, Christ- 
mas House is occupied with receiving. 

It is all that its name implies. Over its door are holiday lights 
and the green laurel and holly. In the dark December evenings its 
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windows gleam yellow and behind its drawn blinds shadow figures 
may be observed at their tasks—tying, wrapping, folding, or bending 
over a shadow sewing machine whose whirr can be heard above the 
murmur of pleasant voices. 

This is the home of tissue paper and ribbons and Christmas seals, 
This is the house of mystery into which vanish whole truckloads of 
packages, not to emerge until Christmas morning when they make 
their miraculous appearance under the cottage trees. For it is here 
that incoming boxes are carefully opened, their contents listed and 
tagged where necessary before resealing and storing away for Christ- 
mas morning. It is Christmas House, too, that sees to it that no child 
is over-looked; that every child shall have his share in Christmas. 

So we say that we at The Training School can never doubt Santa 
Claus. No one who has seen his workshop; busy fingers stitching and 
weaving, eager hammers pounding, fragrant ovens baking, could deny 
him. No one who has seen the bright faces and careful selections at 
Christmas Store, or the mysterious and loving workings of Christmas 
House would deny him, any more than they would deny Christmas 


itself. 


BAND PLAYS CHRISTMAS MORNING 
1929 
Oh little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep. 
The silent stars go by. 


Out upon the cold, crisp air, floated the exquisite strains, not 
sung by human voices, but softly and sweetly played on the silver in- 
struments in the hands of the children. 

It was Christmas morning at The Training School, and the band 
was following its old, old custom of arousing the sleeping children 
and grown-ups, and proclaiming to them that the long anticipated day 
had arrived. 

Little has been written about this phase of the holiday festivities 
at the Training School, but one of the finest tributes has been paid it. 
In 1937 Mr. Nash wrote. “To me the most beautiful part of our 
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Christmas celebrations are the carols played by Mr. Kelly and his 
band as they go from cottage to cottage early on Christmas morning. 
It is difficult to describe in words the thrill one receives when awaken- 
ed by a burst of melody resembling a host of angels in all their celes- 
tial glory. 

“T recall a few years ago when my mother and father were visit- 
ing us, and they were awakened, as many of us have been each Christ- 
mas morning. Father said to mother, ‘Lydia, are we in heaven?’ 


I know of no better description.” 


CHRISTMAS AT THE COLONY 
1933 


It was Christmas Eve. Night had fallen. The supper hour at the 
Colony was just over. The early light of the moon was reflected by 
the newly fallen snow. There were brighter patches of light from the 
windows of the cottages. The high raised shades gave full view of the 
preparations made for Santa Claus—be-ribboned holly wreaths, loops 
and festoons of evergreens, Christmas trees bedecked and alight. At 
one end of the large assembly-hall there was a great table and on it a 
big keg, cider probably; bushel baskets full of apples; huge trays 
full of cookies; a tall pyramid of small red boxes—candy; a huge 
stack of filled paper bags—peanuts. But the hall was empty of boys. 
“Strange,” said Merri’s friend to his wife, as they drove slowly up the 
driveway, “nobody’s out. The place seems to be deserted, and on 
Christmas Eve!” But as the car slowed to a stop there came the mur- 
mur of many eager but hushed voices from a dark mass that filled the 
front walk. Before the car had stopped rolling, its running boards 
were jammed with man-sized boys shouting and pressing their faces 
against its windows. Voices from the mass on the pavement called, 
“Who is it?” “Is it him?” And as the visitors were recognized, the 
answers came from the running boards with more or less of disap- 
pointment in them, “Naw, it’s only Mr. and Mrs. B——.” Then the 
questions came thick and fast through the lowered windows. 

“Who you got with you?” “Did you bring him?” “Is ke com- 
ing?” “Did you see him?” And many heads were thrust into the car 
to see who, if anyone, was on the back seat. 
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Then the counter questions—What are all of you fellows doing 
out here?” “Got who?” “Bring who?” “See who?” “Who are you 
looking for?” A joyful shout went up, “Santa Claus, Santa Claus.” 
Then a disgusted voice called from the car, “He ain’t got him.” 


But there had to be some cheering news for that crowd, and they 
listened, and interrupted, and clapped their hands, and shouted like 
the “kids” they are as it was given to them. And, Oh, happy faith! 
They believed. 

““No, we haven’t seen him, but we heard from him. He’s on his 
way. He’ll be here in a few minutes. Professor Johnstone called up 
to Mrs. Santa Claus at the North Pole, and she said “Santy” left 
Glassboro a half hour ago and that he was due at the Colony at seven 
o'clock. Come on. Let us out. It’s seven right now, and we’ve all 
got to get into the hall before he does.” 


Five minutes later the boys, “The ’Fessor”, Merri and Mrs. Merri, 
their friends, and every man, woman, and child on the place or near 
it were in the hall waiting for Santa Claus. That night not one of us 
was over five years old. 

Blood was at fever heat when the jingle of sleigh-bells was heard 
and a great voice shouted, “Whoa there, Blitzen.” In another minute 
in he came, pack, top-boots, red coat, tassled cap, white beard, and he 
was big and stout and real. Nobody doubted that. Such a greeting 
they gave him! He himself said that nowhere else in all the world did 
he get such a reception as at The Colony. 


DADS 


THEY ALSO SERVE 
194] 


In all the years since the founding of The Training School at 
Vineland, children have been sent here from all over the world for 
care, training, and help. Today, perhaps more than ever before, these 
children present a visible, if unconscious, example of what John Mil- 
ton might well have meant by “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

At Christmas season each of us counts his blessinge anew, and ra- 
diates his thankfulness through the holiday spirit. This year, how- 
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ever, while we are thankful for many things, we must adjust to the 
chaos of which we are an integral part in order to attain and radiate 
a happiness to tide us over the holiday season. 





If you are an old friend of The Training School, this scene from the Christ- 
mas Play of 1932 is probably a very familiar one. Still we think it is one of the 
best available to show the effort and enthusiasm that is put forth in making 
Christmas at The Training School a very merry one. 


Among the inhabitants of our Village there is no war scare. Air- 
planes still command a wide-eyed awe, uncomplicated by fear. The 
prevailing thought has not been of a selfish, tyrannical dictator of hu- 
man suffering, but of an unselfish, jovial dictator of human kindness. 
Christmas plans proceed as usual with time out from making wreaths 
for digging in the sandpile or playing tag. What a blessing to live in 
such a simple, trusting, happy world! And what an equal blessing to 
be allowed to look in on this world for even a short time each day! 


Claude is the epitome of this spirit of serenity. He sits and lis- 
tens to the victrola or plays football with the boys, completely 
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oblivious to the fact that his life might be very different at present 
were it not for The Training School. Claude was born in Manila, and 
his family is living there now. They are in the heart of this conflict 
which we can only inadequately visualize through newspaper des. 
criptions. The holiday season will be unhappy for them whether or 
not their own family circle is affected. They are surrounded by valor. 
heroism, and supreme service, but they also know destruction, sorrow, 
and heartbreak. 

Claude is surrounded by service of a different kind, and by hap.- 
piness and protection. In spite of his 25 years, he lives in a world of 
childhood, peopled only with folks who treat him kindly, play games 
with him, and perform for him those necessary functions of everyday 
living that he is unable to perform unaided. 


When one sees him leading a band with the stick that he always 
carries, or playing cowboys and indians with others of his kind, one 
can’t help but recover a certain sense of proportion and a feeling that 
all isn’t chaotic, ever-changing, and uncertain in the world. 

It is likely that his family, in the face of their current hardships, 
is vastly comforted by the fact that their boy is safe and happy in 
this refuge. 

And so at this Christmas season, those whom it has always been. 
necessary to serve, and who are too limited by nature to extensively 
serve others, have, unknowingly, come into a place of their own. By 
their very nature, exemplified in Claude’s unaltered pattern of living, 
they have become the strong and we the weak. Our perpetual children 
have a lesson to teach us of values and emotions which, if infused into 
our lives will help make our own world more nearly a Village of 


DADS 


THREE LITTLE BOYS AT CHRISTMAS 
1932 

Bill came to The Training School, somewhat defiantly, an urchin 
against the world. Jimmy came listlessly, in his father’s long, gleam- 
ing motor car. Johnny came a bit wearily, dusty from the long ride 
in his family’s decrepit little car. They came within a week of each 
other, and before another week had passed, they were pals. And 
Christmas was near. 


Happiness. 
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Christmas to Bill meant tantalizing odors of unattainable goodies, 
bustling crowds on the pavements, and a cold little nose pressed to 
glamorous shop windows. Christmas to Jimmy meant piles of hand- 
somely wrapped gifts, a long dinner table sparkling with silver and 
glass and laden with expensive but indigestible foods, and a great deal 
of adult company. Always there were those flocks of grown-up 
guests who had apparently a great deal to talk and laugh about, but 
only an occasional kind word in passing for a little, not-too-bright 
boy. To Johnny Christmas meant joyous anticipation and love and 
the humble little gifts that were expressions of that love. 


On the night when the Santa Claus letters must be written, Bill 
was shy and incredulous. “Aw, I dunno—just anything wiil be all 
right,” he said. It was some time before the eager Johnny persuaded 
him to confess his deep hope of a scooter. Bill had always been afraid 
to hope. Jimmy wrote his letter boldly, though he had a little trouble 
finding anything to want; except a red top like Johnny’s. Johnny 
wrote in happy confidence, being careful not to ask for too much, in 
case Santa Claus might be financially embarrassed. 


That was the beginning of the real Christmas preparation. Bill, 
who had never before had a real home, was given a part in the beau- 
tification of his cottage. He wove big wreaths*of laurel and fir to 
hang in the windows. He sat in the warm barn in the early evenings 
and chattered and laughed with the rest as they delved into the piles of 
greens. Bill began to realize that this Christmas was going to be his, 
not as a spectator but as a joyous participant. He got a happy, shaky 
feeling just in approaching the cottage in the early dusk; in seeing 
the warm light flooding through the wreathed windows. He took a 
personal pride in the gay little lights on the trees on the cottage lawn, 
and he knew that inside the cottage was a bigger tree, marvellous and 
brilliant and a soft babble of excited planning, and a colorful chaos 
of gift making. Bill was making a gift—a cellophane belt for Mr. 
M. , to whom Bill had shyly given the boyish worship that every 
boy needs to feel for the man who can best show him how to live his 
life. 

In the afternoons Bill was an errand boy. In that capacity he 
had to go, sometimes, to the Christmas room, where brightly wrapped 
boxes were stacked almost to the ceiling, and labels were being sewed 
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on, and parcels were being wrapped and everywhere there was the 
snow of paper and the scarlet and green of ribbons. These were 
Santa Claus’ helpers. Bill began to feel more confident about his 
scooter. 

As for Jimmy, he was feverishly active these days in making a 
number of gifts. In previous years, someone had always bought them 
for him to give, but this Christmas he was to make them himself. He 
labored earnestly on a pot holder for Aunt Louise (who hadn’t touch. 
ed a pot for twenty-five years). He was making a little basket for his 
mother (who later cried over it, and smiled at its crookedness and 
treasured it above all her treasures). And for his father, a smoking 
stand in the shape of a brightly colored Mr. Jiggs (who was destined 
from that Christmas on to stand by Jimmy’s father’s chair, in a room 
full of exquisite furniture). Jimmy was afraid he wouldn’t have them 
done in time. He worked feverishly over them, loved them, and 
thought ecstatically of the joy they would bring. And he was very 
happy indeed. 

These things were not new to Johnny, but they brought him no 
less happiness for that. Johnny had a part in the Christmas play and 
was incredibly busy and extremely important, as befits an actor. He 
made gifts for every member of his family and thrilled at the impos- 
ing little pile they made. He put a sprig of holly in his buttonhole, 
said, “Merry Christmas,” to everybody for a week before Christmas, 
his face glowed and his eyes shone, and he was quite steeped in 
Christmas spirit. 

Almost before they knew it, it was Christmas Eve. Breathless 
suspense hung over crowded Garrison Hall. And then, with a whoop- 
ing and a bouncing and a jollity that caught you and sent you up to 
the very pinnacle of delight—Santa Claus! 

There was no more doubt in the mind of Bill. There was no 
more listlessness in the heart of Jimmy. They stood in the aisle with 
Johnny, jumping up and down, laughing, pushing toward Santa Claus. 

And high in the tower the old clock ticked off the few hours 
until Christmas. 


Merry Christmas 
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